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Agricultural Fairs in Maine---1885. 


[We publish below a list of those Agricultural 
Societies which hold exhibitions this fall, with 
the time and place, so far as they have come to 
our knowledge. The list will be kept standing, 
and we hope the Secretaries of Societies not 
mentioned below will forward us the necessary 
information, that our list may be corrected so as 
to include all the Societies who are to hold fairs 
this season ] 


Keynenec, at Readfield, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Sept. 27th and 28th. 

Franky, at Farmington, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Uct, 3d, 4th and Sth. 

Hancock, at E.lsworth, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Sept. 26th, 27th and 28th. 

York, at Biddeford, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Oct. 10th, llth and 12th. 

Oxrorp, at South Paris, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct, 17th, 18th and 19th. 

East Oxrorp, at West Peru, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Oct. 4th aad Sth. 

West Oxrorp, at Fryeburg, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct LOth, Lith and 12th. 

No Kenvesec, at Waterville, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Ovt. 3d and 4th. 

Wa po, at Belfast, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
Sept. 27th, 28th aad 29th 











Renovating Old Orchards. 


We called the attention of our readers Jast 
week to the importance of setting out young 
orchards, and the encouragement given for so du- 
ing. We now wish to call the attention of our 
readers t) the importance of renovating their old 
orchards. As we travel over the State we can 
see multitudes of orchards that have not been 
touched with a saw or pruning knife since the 
winters of 1856-7. The dead limbs ure sticking 
through a mass of sprouts, leaving the whole tree 
and orchard with an unsightly and slovenly look. 
We have been at work pruning out one of these 
orchards, and have in consequence been led to 
examine more closely into their condition and 
prospects. One thing is certain, that an orchard 
must be pruned and cared for to receive a profit- 
able return for the investment. If the old orchard 
is on naturally good soil for the purpose, we be- 
lieve that very many trees can be saved. Nature 
has been dvuing her best for eight years past to 
recover the injury inflicted upon our trees during 
three disastrous winters. Limbs that died have 
been decaying and sloughing off, while new shoots 
have made their appearance in abundance, requir- 
ing only the saw and knife to make a handsome 


tree. 
The first thing to examine is, whether the soil 


is in good condition. Plowing ina quantity of 
manure where it can be done, or digging round 
the routs and supplying top-dressing, according 
to the circumstances or condition of the farmer, 
is necessary. How shall we decide whether a 
tree should be pruned up or cut down? If the 
trunk of the tree is sound, and it has thrown out 
vigorous shoots from its top, and has not become 
exhausted by a forest of sprouts from the ground, 
it may be worth trimming. A tree will some- 
times be hollow and yet healthy. Some of the 
best trees in our own orchard, and which we 
once thought not worth grafting are now among 
our best trees. The vitality of a tree depends 
upon its outside covering. The inner wood is 
dead, and serves chiefly to give strength to the tree. 
We have seen an enormous apple tree, more than 
one hundred years old, with a hollow large enough 
for two men to stand inside; yet its bark was 
lively, and it bore heavy crops of fruit. On the 
other band, if a tree refuses to throw out vigor- 
ous shoots, and one limb after another dies with 
the yellows, it is useless to try to renovate that 
tree ; it is better to cut it down. 

In pruning especial care should be given to 
sawing the dead limbs as close to the trunk as 
possible. Nothing is worse fur a tree than cut- 
ting off the branches ata distance. It cannot 
head over, and serves to rot the heart of the tree 
by letting in the water as the stump decays. 
Hlave a constant eye to such trees and such shouts 
as will do to graft. Do not be over anxious to 
prune very closely, aside from removing dead 
limbs. A succession of years is necessary for the 
complete renovation of your trees. 

Aiter the trees have been pruned a few days, 
and the wood bas hardened a little, take a little 
red ochre and mix it with equal parts of linseed 
oil and Japan, and paint over the wounds. Tois 
paint forms a kind of varnish, which protects the 
wounds from bleeding, while it does not obstract 
the healing process from going on. A little 
coach varnish mixed with the paint will be all 
the better. A good large apple tree will bear the 
labor of a man a whole day if need be, and bea 
profitable investment. 

In grafting the trees the next year, be sure and 
secure thrifty scions of the last year’s growth. 
A stinted scion is as bad as a stinted tree. Many 
a limb is lost for want of care on this point. Do 
ut be in a hurry to trim away from your scione, 


Editorial Correspondence. 





Concorp, N. H., Sept. 5th, 1865. 
Tue Seconp New Encuranp Farrn—Concorp—Tue Fair 
Grounps—Tue Opening Day—Spercu or Dr. Lor- 
1nc—Tue Stock &c. on ExuipitloON—ARTICLES AT 
THe Fairn—Evenina Discussions. 


The Second Annual Exhibition of the New 
England Agricultural Society opened in this city 
on the grounds of the Merrimac County Agricul- 
tural Society, this morning. The weather is in- 
tensely hot, dry and dusty, but notwithstanding, 
the city is full of visitors, and lodging places are 
ata premium. Concord is beautifully situated 
on the west bank of the Merrimac river, about 
about twenty miles north of Manchester, and 
contains about 12.000 inhabitants. The exten- 
sive intervales and fine alluvial land about the 
city furnish some splendid farms, and the evidences 
of good culitvation are witnessed in heavy crops, 
fine buildings, good stock, fences, roads, &ce. It 
was on the intervale on the east side of the river, 
opposite the city, where Gov. Hill conducted his 
farming operations, and spent a large amount 
‘in carrying out improvements and experi- 
ments which were a great benefit to the farmers 
of his day, but by which his own property was 
much diminished. The Concord wagons and 
carriages—which have an extensive reputation, 
and whose value does not consist wholly in their 
reputation—are marufactured here, their manu- 
facture giving employment to about fuur hundred 
men. 

The Fair Grounds are located on the east side 
of the river, a mile from the city, and comprise 
about thirty acres. They are enclosed with a 
substantial board fence, and Superintendent Hum- 
phrey has left nothing undone to render them 
both attractive and commodious. A half-mile 
track—which has been widened and hardened for 
the present exhibition—is located on the east side 
of the enclosure, near which are the stalls for 
horses. There are upon the grounds one hundred 
tight box stalls and seventy-five open ones, every 
one of which we believe is occupied. In the rear 
of the judges’ stand isa large tent for the use of 
the President, officers, and committees, &. A 
music stand has also been erected, and the Con- 
cord band will be in attendance each day. The 
cattle and sheep pens are in the south and south- 
west portion of the grounds, arranged according 
to classes, so that it is very easy finding the par- 
ticular division or sub-division wished for. The 
display of horses and cattle is magnificent, and 
that of sheep is probably the best in all respects 
ever witnessed in this country. <A particular de- 
scription of these must be given at another time. 
There is a large collection of agricultural imple- 
ments on exhibition ; the Ames Plow Company, 
of Worcester, Mass., being the largest exhibitors 
in this department. W. P. & T. H. Ford, of 
Concord, also exbibit a large number of Doe 
plows and many other implements. 


The Fair was formally opened at 12 M. by an 
address by Dr. Geo. B. Loring, President of the 
Suciety, in the large tent east of the judge's 
stand. It was delivered extempore, oceupied 
about fifteen minutes, and was a most bappy and 
appropriate discourse. He alluded to the obsta- 
cles under which the society was organized, to 
the success of the first exhibition in spite of these 
obstacles—among which were the state of the 
country; the dreaded pleuro pneumonia; and 
the occurrence of two severe drouths in eucces- 
sion ;—and to the encouraging prospects which 
were before them in view of the present show and 
fair. Passing on he paid a high compliment to 
the energy, worth and intelligence of New Eng- 
land men, especially of New Eogland farmers, 
and said that it was this that had peopled the 
West, which was, in fact, indebted to us for much 
of her greatness, and for the ability, industry and 
ingenuity of its inhabitants. One of the main 
objects of the N. E. Agricultural Society was the 
encouragement of agricultural education for the 
development of the intelligence of New Eogland 
farmers. The Doctor enlarged somewhat upon 
tiis part of his speech, answering very conclu- 
sively the question, ‘*What is Agricultural Eja- 
eatiun ?”’ It consists in developing the shrewd 
intelligence of our farmers’ sons, in acquainting 
them practically when young with the business 
of farming in all its details; and he was of opinion 
that no one could be madea good farmer who 
had not spent the first 21 years of his life upon a 
farm. There is no knowledge equal to that which 
a boy learns during those years by coming in con- 
tact with the realities and practical details of the 
business of farming. Le believes that an agri- 
cultural college farm should have its tenant 
houses upon it, in which pupils should be kept 
and instructed by competent teachers, the dif- 
ferent branches of labor being in turn under the 
immediate eye of the scholar. In speaking of the 
officers of the society who were present at the 
first exhibition, but were absent now, Dr. Loring 
paid a most worthy and fitting tribute to the 
memory of the lamented Dr. Hormes. ‘One who 
all nis life long had devoted himself to the ad- 
vances of agriculture, who was one of the first to 
respond to the call for the establishment of this 


Society, one of the oldest agricultural cditors and 


most respected guides, whom every one loved as 





let the tree get accustomed to the change, 89 to 
speak. It is also an excellent plan to give the 
trees a whitewashing. It will clean off the mors 
and leave the bark smooth, while the wash will 
pass down the trunk in due time, and serve as 
nutriment tu the tree. If the orchard has been 
improperly trimmed at a previous period, and old 
decayed projections exist which prevent the 
wounds from healing, they should be cleaned out 
with a chisel or gouge and mallet. We believe 
that there are hundreds of almost useless or- 
chards ia this State that might be made profita- 
ble to the owner, and we call especial attention 
to such of our readers as way have have such or- 
chards, that they may examine them and see 


what can be done. Now is a good time to attend 
to it. 


possessing all the attributes of a man ; a gentle- 
man of the old style, one possessing great worth 
of character, honesty of purpose, and unflagging 
devotion to duty ; one whom it was a pleasure to 
know, and of whom all who knew him could say 
they did not know a worthier man.’’ He also 
alluded to the absence of Prof. Agassiz, to whom 
we were all so much indebted, and for his contri- 
butions to American ecience, and closed by allud- 
ing to the interests and attractions of the present 
fair, and the duties of its members. After bis 
remarks vacancies in committees were filled, and 
the machinery of the society’s exhibition eet in 
motion. 
The Fair is opened at Eagle Hall, in the city, 
and comprises nothing of extraordinary interest. 
Up to fuur o’clock this afternoon 371 entries had 
Bisepine Carrie. A writer in the Country been made, including cheese, butter, vegetables, 
Gentleman says that he bleeds his cattle by split- | fruits and flowers, wool and flax, leather work, 
ting the tail about an inch, and allowing it to|®4gar, honey, household manufactures, and mis- 
bleed a day or two, when, if it does not stop, he | Cellancous articles ; 80 you can judge the display 
ties up the tail with rye bran or floar. He says |i8 nota large one. The Hall is small and there 
they fatten very rapidly after that. It has the | is an insufficiency of room. 
advantage of being performed by any one. The| There is a noble delegation of Maine men here 
practice of bleeding cattle before fattening was | but I have noticed but few articles from our State, 
formerly very prevalent, but we hear but little of | With the exception of the horse ‘Gen. MoGiel- 
the Practice of late years. Oanew lands when |lan,”—who is to trot here Friday—I do not know 
fall feed is very abundant we suppose this prac-| of a single animal from Maine being on exhibi- 


tice may be of value, but on our poorer pastur-| tion. Mr. Crawford is here with his Stump and 


age, i ‘ or: 
we are in favor of saving all the blood we | Rock Lifter, Mr. Grant has three Cayuga Chief 


Mowers, and Mr. Hersey exhibits his Improved 











Apple Parer; which comprises, I believe, the 
entire list of articles from Maine. Doubtless 
there would have been a much larger show of 
stock had an arrangement been pertected for its 
transportation at reduced rates. 

Discussions upon agricultural subjects take 
place each evening at City Hall, a report of 
which together with other matters of interest 
must be deferred until another time. The diffi- 
culties under which this bas been penned, and 
the lateness of the hour render it impossible to 
write more. JUNIOR. 

Conconn, N. H., Sept. 6, 1865. 
Tue Seconp Day—A Fi:e SuHower—Increasep Art- 


TENDANCE—STOCK FROM Maine—Tue Troitine Yes- 
TERDAY AND To-pax—TuneE Discussions. 


A fine shower occurred this morning which has 
laid the dust, cleared the atmosphere, and given 
avery different appearance to affairs than was 
presented yesterday. Yesterday the dust was 
from four to five inches deep, and the air was 
completely filled with it, to-day the streets are 
moist and the sky a little overcast, which makes 
it very agreeable. The attendance to-day has 
been very large and the number of entries in the 
several departments have largely increased since 
yesterday. 

I find upon the ground this morning a fine show 
of Cotswold sheep from the flock of Henry Jor- 
dan of Kennebunk, numbering thirty-five, which 
are certainly excelled by no other Leicesters upon 
the ground. They are from stock purchased from 
Geo. C. Hitchcock of Conn., and I am also pleas- 
ed to learn that Mr. Jordan has purchased from 
J F. Hoyt of East Concord, N. H., six handsome 
Cotswold sheep, four of them three years old, and 
two of them four years old. They are a decided 
acquisition to any State, and will form a valuable 
addition to his already fine stock. In addition to 
this, Nathan Dane, Je. E-q., of Kennebunk, has 
eleven head of pure Ayrshire stock, consisting of 
one bull, two years old ; five cows; one year old 
bull, and four calves. They are from the cele- 
brated herd (Gray herd) of New Brunswick, and 
are all imported or bred from imported stock, and 
bred by Mr. Dane. His exhibition is said to pos- 
sess a larger amount of good points than any other 
Ayrshire stock upon the grounds. 

Ira R. Doolittle, E:q., of Waterville is here 
and has entered his horse Ticonic—formerly 
known as the ‘Rockland Boy,”’ fur the trot which 
is to come off this afternoon for the Society's pre- 
mium of $300. The other horses entered are 
‘*Echan Allen,’’ owned by Geo. P. Maynard of 
Boston, and **Fearnaught,’’ the property of A. 
P. Robinson of Boston. I write at too early an 
hour to give the result. 1 also learn that ‘*Gen. 
McClellan” is here and is to trot for the grand 
sweepstake’s prize on Friday. The trot yester- 
day afternoon was between ‘*Draco”’ and ‘+ Black 
Warrior,” the first beat of which was won by 
Draco; time 2434; the second by Draco in 
245. There was some difficulty in the third beat 
in regard to the weight of the drivers, but I am 
unable to find out exactly what it was and do not 
know how it was decided. ‘‘Gen. M>Ciellan’’ 
will also trot on Wednesday (to morrow) and the 
following horses are also entered for the trot : 
Fearnaught, Ethan Allen, Ticonic and Geo. M. 
Patchen, Jr. 

The Farmers’ Meeting for the discussion of 
agricultural matters was held in the City Hall 
last evening which was presided over by Dr. Lor- 
iog, the President of the Society. ‘Fruit Cul- 
ture’’ was talked over by Dr. Loring, Mr. Clem- 
ent, Maj. P. B Poore, Mr. Secretary Flint, Mr. 
Toothaker of Poillips and other gentleman. 1 
have full notes and will give them ata future 
time. 

The display of working oxen is excellent, and 
the stock in all departments, except Devons, 
which is only ordinary—superior. In point of 
numbers and excellence, the exhibition far ex- 
ceeds the show at Springfield Jast year. There 
is a large number of sheep on exhibition, and the 
display in this department has never been excelled 
in the United States. Poultry is largely repre- 
sented, but there are few specimens of swine. 

I have full notes of what bas come under my 
observation, but must write them out at my 
leisure. 

The receipts for entrance at the gate, had 
reached $3,000 up to 11 o'clock this A. M. 








Southern Corn, 


If you have more of this planted than you 
want to cut green, cut it down during the warm 
dry days of September before the frosts come, tie 
it up in small bundles and let it dry for winter. 
It will be well relished by cattle, and keep up the 
flow of milk in your farrow cows. After it has 
well wilted, tie up the bundles as near their tops 
as convenient, and it will cure all the better. 
We think that increased attention will be paid to 
raising southern corn for this purpose. It is a 
much more certain crop than the turnips, and 
much more easily cultivated, and with a greater 
amount of food on the same ground, which it is 
nearly or quite as valuable in winter. 





Diccinc Potatogs. A correspondent wants to 
know whether he shall dig his potatoes now, 
which are shuwing signs ‘sz rot, or let them re- 
main. This is a difficult question to answer, but 
our own impression is to dig them, and let them 
be perfectly dry before they are picked up, and 
see that they are kept dry in the cellar. Be very 
careful to surt out all that show any indications 
of decay. We know of no other course to per- 
sue. 





Our County Fairs. We would suggest that 
there be a department of antiquities and curiosi- 
ties at our town and county fairs. There are 
multitudes of articles that would interest the 
public, and would do much towards increasing 
the interest and pleasure on the occasion. We 
would give one admission fee tosee the different 
styles of ladies’ bonnets for twenty-five years 
past. dock 

ez" A correspondent writes us respecting a po- 
tato planter, but does not tell us whose, with 
which he and a boy could plant from five to seven 
thousand hills a day, without scarcely using the 
common hoe atall. Another correspondent ob- 
jects to it on land filled with witch grass as it 
collects all the roots into tho hills. Mow shall 
this difficulsy be obviated ? 








A Presa ror Witcu Grass. Me. David Holt 
of Berlin, New Hampshire, had a field of hops 
this year, in which the witch grass was thick and 
tall and his hops were not affected by insects at 
all. He attributes it to the presence of the witch 





grass. 





Farmer’s Wives Three Centuries Ago. 


Sir Anthony Fitz Herbert, who died in 1583 is 
the first duly accredited writer on British hus- 
bandry. In his book entitled a ‘Boke of Hus- 
bandrie,’’ are set fourth the duties of the mistress 
of the household as follows : 


“It is a wives occupation to winnow al manner 
of cornes, to make malte, to make hey, to shere 
corne, &, in time of neede, to help her husband 
to fill the mucke wayne or donge carte, dryve the 
plough, to lode hay corae & such other. Also to 
go or ride to the market to sell butter, cheese, 
mylke, eggs. chekens, kapons, hehnes, pyges, 
gees, & al maner of corne. And also to bye al 
manner of necessary thinges belonging to a house- 
holde, & to make a true rekening & acdompt to 
her husband, what she hath receyveth & what 
she hath payed. And yf the husband go to mar- 
ket to bye or sell, as they ofte do, he then 
to shew his wife in like maner. For if one 
of them should use to deceive the other, he 
disceyveth himselfe, & he is not lyke to thryve, 
and therfore they must be true to other to other. 

I could peradventure shew the husbande of di- 
vers pointes that the wives disceive the husbandes 
in, & in like manecr, howe husbandes disceive 
their wives. But yf I shuld do so, I shuld show 
mo subtil pointes of disceite then either of them 
knew of before, &, therefure, me seemeth best to 
hold my peace.” 





— omer 
Club-footed Cabbages. 


We bear much complaint from different parts 
of the country respecting the club foot in cabba- 
ges. We are inclined to regard this as the result 
of deficiency in some of the elements which com- 
pose this vegetable. It isa nitrogeneous plant 
and requires peculiar food to develop it in perfec- 
tion. The probability is that planting the same 
ground on which this and similar vegetables have 
been cultivated, is the chief cause of this disease. 
We think it is unusual on virgin soil. We see 
wood ashes recommended as the preventive of this 
disease. Planting on fresh soil is unquestiunably 
the great remedy, provided, the right kinds of 
manure are furnished. We founda similar re- 
sult last year in the ruta baga, which we had 
sown two or three years on the same spot in suc- 
cession. 


—ee 6600 


Trees in Gardons., 





Many persons spoil their gardens by planting 
fruit trees in them. Now it is a difficult matter 
to raise a good vegetable crop where it is shaded 
by trecs. ‘The roots of trees soon take away all 
the fuod from the plants. It takes but a few 
years for the roots of an apple tree to run over 
several square rods. It is much better to culti- 
vate the smaller fruits in a garden by themselvcs 
and leave the garden so it can be plowed when 
necessary. It isa great temptation to planta 
tree ina rich spot in the garden. At first it looks 
small, but it soon branches furth in its rich soil, 
and overshadows everything else. 


ESET. LT * RE 

ty Our brother editurs are enjoying the bene- 
fits of travel at this season of the year. We sce 
that brother Judd of the Agricu/turist has been 
tu the White Mountains, but how a man of his 
taste could go through Bethel without stopping 
to see so beautifula place is more than we can 
well comprehend. 











Agricuttural Htliscellany, 


Field Agricultural Meeting. 











Tae following suggestiuns from the Boston Cu/- 
tivator in regard the establishment of Agricultur- 
al Field Meetings by the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture, are equally applicable to Maine, 
and we publish them for the consideration 
not only for our own board but of the people 
whom they represent. We trust some such plan 
will attract attention among those who have in- 
invested ull they have in farming, and therefure 
depend upon upon the income thereof for their 
support and the support of those who may be de- 
pendent on them: 

‘**Being in Brattleborough, Vt., a few summers 
ago, one of the first persous we called upon, was 
Gov. Holbrook, a man well-read in the history 
and practical literature of agriculture, and also, 
well-skilled in practical farming. He was en- 
gaged at the hour, and invited us to call 
at a given time, when he would be most happy to 
see us. We promptly kept the appointment, and 
were with him at the hour named, and he asked 
us to walk with him on to the farm tilled and 
cropped under his directions and had been for 
reveral years. In visiting fields and meadows and 
pastures, as we did, the Guverner-farmer told us 
their conditions severally when he began with 
them, and desciibed minutely what be bad done 
tu bring them into their then highly productive 
state as we saw them. We thought at the time, 
as he related, while walking over these lands, bis 
processes of reclaiming exhausted soils and of 
rendering productive those heretofore unproduc- 
tive, with the applications of manures, both barn- 
yard and the various commercial fertilizers, their 
relative and conjunctive effects, time and mode of 
planting, mode of seeding, and of crop-cultivation, 
time and mode of harvesting, &¢ , that euch is 
the troe way to impart practical and useful 
knowledge, in regard to improving the art of 
farming ; we then felt and stiil feel indebted to 
Gov. Holbrook for his practical field lectures, 
which we enjoyed during our very pleasant enter- 
tainment. 

One other similar case will suffice to illustrate 
and confirm our views of this subject. Four 
years ago, we visited the farm of Joseph Harris, 
Editor of the Genessee Farmer, located near 
Rochester, N. Y., whose ‘*‘Waiks and Talks 
on the Farm,’’ published monthly in his paper, 
have been found so highly practical as well as en- 
tertaining and instructive. Our friend whom we 
have long and intimately known, is what may be 
called a scientific farmer, schooled, in Eogland 
by Lawes and Gilbert,—he being a native of fath- 
erland :—On his farm he was then experimenting 
with wheat, oats, maize, peas, beans, potatoce, 
and top-dressing grass on his meadows. He had 
divided the ground upon which he was experi- 
menting into plots of a given number of feet in 
width, and of a certain number of rods in length, 
of like quality ; where the various manures were 
testing : he proceeded on this wise: the lst plot 
was without any manure, the 2d, e. g , was 
dressed with plaster, the 3d, with superphoshbate, 
the 4th with sulphate of ammonia, &v., the end 
of the list of fertilizers testing : in all cases the 
number of pounds used was specified and recorded 
on the booked field-diagrams ; at the time of har- 
vest, the weight of the crops, severally, was reg- 
istered. 

But it is not our purpose now to detail in full 
his practical farm operations, but to relate them 
only so far as deemed to furnish a basis 
for bis field-lectures, delivered to us, his sole and 
most attentive auditor, lectures that we ever re- 
éal with more pleasure than any ever listened to 
from learned gentlemen in public halls: for, as 
we from plot to plot, and from field to 
meadow, our practical and learned friend told us 
what he had done, what be was doing, and what 
he proposed to do, carefully detailing the results 
of former seasons, not by estimates and guesses, 
but by exact statements in pounds, as determined 
by the scales. We may say, and are most happy 
to do so, that we never obtaioed a tithe of the 
practical agricultural knowledge in half a day, 


that we then did from friend Harris, in our walks 
and talks on his farm, of a delightful afternoon. 
Now our suggestion is this ; andit is predicat- 
ed of actual experience and observation, the two 
great teachers in the arts of farming, that the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture shall organ- 
ize and hold monthly meetings over the Common- 
wealth, during the season of crop culture, visit- 
ing the farms of the members of the Buard, 
(with other farms) for we take it, the members 
of the board are all farmers, or, if not, they 
should be, or those skilled therein, and then and 
there, whenever and wherever assembled, with 
the farmers thereabouts, for they will be sure to 
be there, diecourse to their auditors as did Gov. 
Holbrook and Joseph Harris as above related, one 
member telling on the ground where the crops 
were grown, how he grows garden fruits, vegeta- 
bles and root crops ; another on another occasion, 
discoursing on the field how he grows corn, and 
80 on with others how they grow wheat, rye, vats, 
barley, grass, &c., &3 ; also, of the time to cut 
grain and grass, the mode of curing, &e ; stock- 
breeding will be a theme to be illustrated on the 
spot by.cattle, sheep, horses,hogs, or poultry, how 
made and fed, &c., as the topic up, may demand. 
Field-meetings of the Board of Agriculture, 
with lectures and discussions on such and kin- 
dred topics, quite too numerous to mention, 
somewhat after the etyle of Holbrook and [lar- 
ris, wuld do infinitely more to wake up a spirit 
for improvement and progress among Massachu- 
setts farmers, as in other States where Buards of 
Agriculture are organized, than ail else they have 
done, and are doing, as it seems tous. Weclaim 
that the suggestion is eminently practical. Now 
we have to ask, Will the Mass. Board of Agri- 
culture with their Secretary, try it? But, says a 
sly objector, ‘lt will be a severe test on the qaal- 
ities of the timber the Byard is made of :’’? Grant- 
ed ; and if so, it may operateas a check against 
those of eminent unfitness now seeking to be 
elected and have been chosen, as delegates from 
the various county societies ; 1¢ will also prompt 
cvery suciety to choose none but its best and most 
fit men to represent them in the Buard, which 
will not be the case so long as the duties are mere- 
ly nominal and the office honorary. Make the 
duties of the members of the Board so onerous 
that none but fit men and those too who are wil- 
ling to work will take the office, and then we 
shall have a Board that shall do more than has 
been done, to promote Massachusetts agriculture. 





Weeds and Seeds. 


As weeds are great leeches, and the worst of 
enemies of farmers and gardeners, as well as the 
most unsightly objects upon the farm or garden, 
the reader may be interesied in the following ac- 
count of the way they are scattered over the 
earth : 

**S» universally are weeds regarded as injuri- 
ous to agriculture, that laws have becn enucted 
to insure their destraction. Ia this country, it 
has been made a finabie offence to permit the Can- 
ada thistle to perfect its seeds. France imposes 
a heavy penalty on all wiv are in like manuer 
neglectful of the common thistle. Every man in 
Denmark who fails to destroy the corn-marigold 
is severely punished. Ilo the early history of 
Scotland, whoever ‘poisoned tne king's lands with 
weeds, introducing thereby a host of enemies,’ 
was denounced as atraitor. Unhappily, with us 
there has been an abundant yield of both. As 
such instances show how these pests have been 
regarded by the agricultural world, one would 
think that it was now time for us to hear of their 
diminishing in number. But no diminution can 
be nsserted. 

The history of the migration of seeds is full of 
the most curivus statistics. The reviewer of a 
recent publication makes the fullowing interest- 
ing statement : 

**The lonely island of St. Helena, fur example, 
at the time of its discovery in 1501, produced 
about sixty vegetable species. Its flora now com- 
prises seven hundred and fifty species. The fac- 
ulty of spontaneous reproduction supposes a 
greater power of accommodation than we find in 
most domestic plants. Although every wild 
species affects a habitat of a particular character, 
it will grow under conditious extremely unlike 
those of its birthplace. The seven hundred new 
species which have found their way to Ss. Helena 
within three centuries aud a half were probably 
not in very large proportion designediy imtroduc- 
ed there by human art. As a general rule, it 
may be assumed that man has intentionally trans- 
ferred fewer plants than he has accidentally into 
countries foreign to them. ‘Tares follow the 
wheat. The weeds that grow among cereal 
grains, and form the pest of the kitchen garden, 
are the same in America as in Earopo. Some 
years ago, the author made e collection of weeds 
in the wheat fields of Upper Egypt. and another 
in the gardens on the Bosphorus. Nearly all the 
plants were identical with thoee that grow under 
the same conditions in New Eagland. The 
change from one locality to another is effected by 
a thousand casual circumstances. The upsetting 
of the wagon of an emigrant in bis journey across 
the Western plains may scatter upon the ground 
the seeds he designed for his garden. ‘the herbs 
which fiil so important a place in the rustic ma- 
teria medica of the Eastern States epring up along 
the prairie paths = opened by the caravan of 
the settler. The hortus siccus of a botanist may 
accidentally sow seeds from the foot of the Him- 
alayas on the plains that skirt the Alps. It is| 
frequently ubserved, that exotics transplanted to | 
foreign climates suited to their growth escape 
from the flower garden, and naturalize themselves 
among the spontaneous vegetation of the pas- 
tures, The straw and grass employed in packing 
the sculptares of Thorwaldsen were scattered in 
the court-yard of the museum in Copenhagen, 
where they are deposited, and the next season 
there sprang from the seeds no less than twenty- 
five species of plants belonging to the Roman 
Campagoa. In the campaign of 1814, the Rus- 
sian troops brought in the stufliog of their sad- 
dies, seeds from the banks of the Dnieper to the 
valley of the Rhine, and even introduced the 

‘ants of the Steppes into the environs of Paris. 

be Turkish armies in their incursions into Eu- 
rope, brought Extern vegetables in their train, 
and left the seeds of Orieutal wall-plants to grow 
upon the ramparts of Buda and Vienna. The 
Canada thistle is said to have sprung up in Eu- 
rope two hundred years ago, froma seed which 
cropped out of the stuffed skin of a bird.’’ 





Chloride of Lims for Vermin, 


A correspondent of the London Builder writes : 

Some years ago, I read, in a French scieatific 
periodical, that chloride of lime would rid a 
house of all these nuisances. I treasured up the 
infurmation until opportunity offered fur testing 
its value, and this oecurred some four years since. 
[took an old country house intested with rats, 
mice and flies. I stuffed every rat and mouse- 
hole with thechloride. I threw it on the quarry- 
fluor of the dairy and cellars. I kept saucers of 
it under the chests of drawers, or some other con- 
venient piece of furniture, in every nursery, bed 
or dressing-room. An ornamental glass vase held 
& quantity at the foot of each staircase. Stables, 
cow-sheds, pig-sties, all had their dose, and the 
result was gjorious. I thoroughly routed my 
enemies, and if the rats, more impudent than the 
rest, did make renewed attacks upon the dairy io 
about twelve months, when probably from re- 
peated cleansing and flushing all traces of the 
chloride had vanished, a handfal of fresh égain 
routed them and left me master of my own prem- 
ises. Last year was a great one for wasps; they 
wouldn’t face the chloride; though, in the din- 
ing-room, where we had none—as its smell, to 
me most refreshing and wholesome, is not ap- 
proved by all persons—we had a perpetual war- 
fare. And all this comfort for eightpeoce! Oaly 
let housekeepers beware that they place not the 
chloride in their china pantries, or in too close 
proximity to bright steel wares, or the result 
will be that their gilded china will be reduced to 
plain, and their bright steel fenders to rusty iron 


September on the Farm. 


Fall seeding ought to be attended to immedi- 
ately, the sooner the better. On an average of 
years grass seed sown early in this month does 
better than spring seeding. There is greater lia- 
bility to injury from drought than winter killing. 
We have rarely known grass seed to fail when 
properly put in, without grain, at this time, 
while the losses from spring sowing are, in our 
experience, by no means unfrequent. 
for pieces that are designed for pasture we 
would sow some orchard grass. Kentucky Biue 
grass and red top now, and towards the end of 
March, some clover seed and white hoveysuckle 
or Dutch clover. This latter may be sown on the 
late light snows, and there need be no fear that it 
will not find its way down into the svil. 

We believe in the use of aroller. A heavy 
harrow will often cover the smia!l grass seeds tov 
deep. The slightest covering is euflicient and 
great losses are sustained by burying small seeds 
deeper than they wiil bear. If you want to be 
sure of a good ‘“‘take,”’ get theJand into first rate 
order by frequent ploughing and umple manuring. 
it pays to lay land down well now-a-days, and to 
clean out the rocks and stumps, covering up open 
drains if there are avy, levelling ridges and un- 
even spots and smovthing up all rouud the trees 
and walls. 

It is just the time also to sow winter grains. 

It is best to get wheat and rye in carly cnough to 
enable them to get a good start. Ic gives the 
roots @ firmer hold in the soil and they can with- 
stand a hard frost all the better for it. Bear in 
mind, when you begin the work, that it’s always 
best to aim ata premium crop. Do your best to 
get the first prize, aim high aod try to make ‘‘a 
ten strike.’’ Clean cultivation, the land and the 
manure free from weeds and weed-seed, even sow- 
ing, rolling and picking of small stones all go to 
secure @ good result. 
When land is tolerably level, stiff and hard 
soils may be plowed to advantage this month. 
Fall plowing tures up the rovts of plants, and 
the eggs apd lari of insects to the frosts of wiu- 
ter, woile the bard sabsoil is mellowed and bro- 
ken down, ready for the plow and the barrow in 
the spring. Oxen are strunger aud better able to 
work now than they will be in the spring, to say 
nothing of the greater hurry and crowd of work 
at that busy season. If gently and carefully 
treated a little work will not hurt fattening cat- 
tle much. ; 

Look out and see the barn-yard is well supplied 
with muck and loam, and that it isso furmed 
that it will not shed its liquid contents all the fall 
and wiater. Make it a little dishing, like a 
bowl, and keep the absorbents at work saving all 
the urine from the stalls. 

Harvesting is to be attended to of course. The 
potatoes may be dag as svun as the skin is firm 
end hard so that it will not easily slide when 
pushed hard hy the thumb. Don’t expose them 
to the sun after digging. Lt is just us easy to let 
the cart stand under that tree or to have somé- 
thiog to throw over the heap. Many farmers are 
careless in this respect and often dig out whole 
rows befure picking up, but it is a bad plan. 

Take a little pains wo pick out and mark the 
finest ears of corn for seed while it is now stand- 
ing in the field. You can tell better now which 
are the earliest and most prolific. Nothing pays 
better than looking carefully after the seeds and 
this is just the season to keep an eye on them. 
Seeds ought to be preserved ina dry cool place. 

The buildings may need a little repairing be- 
fore the equinuctial storm sets ia, Nuthing like 
keepiug tuings snug. An extra nail now and 
then saves a large expense by-and-hy. 

Push on the fattening stock. As we remarked 
last month, it is cheaper to fatten swine and oth- 
er stock than it will be late in the season. Hurry 
them up therefore, and keep them laying oa fat 
by quiet and plenty to eat. Cul. Jacques used to 
say the only profitable way to treat pigs was to 
put them on to their bellies at nine months old ; 
that is, begin to feed them up at that age 60 that 
they'll lie quiet and grow fat. 

Don't furget to attend the Cattle Shows.— 
Though not so well conducted as they ought to 
be, no observing farmer can attend them without 
getting some new ideas, and the day will not be 
lost. 1t’s a good plan to take the boys and some- 
thing to show besides. Never mind if you don't 
take the premium, it helps make a good show 
and every one ought to feel willing to do his part. 
Some farmers are apt to complain that things are 
not managed right, but is would be better to go 
ahead and try to refurm them than to stand one 
side and let things go ‘‘at loose ends.” Agricul- 
tural Societies are, after all, what farmers chouse 
to make them. Every one hae his influence and 
it is his right, as well as his duty to oxert is. 

One great fault of our societies is that the pre- 
miums too often go to the immediate vicinity of 
the fair. 1t ariser partly from the fact that farm- 
ers at a distance neglect to send their animals or 
their articles to compete. This can only be rem- 
edied by an effort on the part of those living at a 
distance. True, it costs more time and trouble 
for such to take part in the exhibition, bat then 
it shows ali the mure public spirit and is all the 
more creditable to those who make the exertion. 
We hope, therefore, to see them all turn out 
this fall and do their beet.— Mass. Plowman. 





Queen Victoria’s Dairy Farm. 


Yhore are cows at Windsor which give thirty 
quarts of milk a day. Tbe royal short horned 
herd is formed partly of cows of good old fami- 
lies, the pedigrees of which may be seen in the 
Herd book, partly of well-bred cows, with three 
or fuur crosses of the best pure bred bulls, but 
not professing to be Herd Book Cattle. Sv far 
as could be observed, there does not appear to be 
any material difference in the milking qualities 
of the older compared with the newer families. 

Nowhere can be seen more clearly in all its 
combined merits the unrivalled practical utility 
of the short horn; the dairyman’s cow when in 
profit, the butcher's not in milk. Let the doubt- 
ers go and see. There are fifty-eight short horn 
cows in milk at the present time, together with 
fourteen Alderneys, fur the supply of cream, milk 
and butter, for the Windsor Castle, Buckingham 
Palace and Osborne, when the Qaeen goes to 
these places. The Shaw and Dairy farms are ex- 
clusively devoted to the short horns, under the 
care of Mr. Tait, while the Norfolk farm, **which 
is appropriated by the lovely Devons, and Flem- 
ish farm, where the massive Herefords hold their 
reign,’’ are much further from the castle, and 
are both committed to the charge of Mr. Crebuer, 
under the superintendence of Major-Gen. Hood. 

In 1862, we went witha party of American 
gentlemen and ladies. and visited, among other 
celebrities around Windsor Castle, the Queen's 
Dairy Farm. It was one of the most attractive 
places we examined, and was very worthy of its 
distinguished owner.—Jour. N. Y. State Ag’! So. 





A Simple “Smoke Bouse.,”’ 


The lowa Homes‘cad some time ago described a 
simple and inexpensive plan fur swoking hams, 
&s., which was said to work well in practice. A 
little fire place is made ina hillside with a few 
bricks, and a flue of the same material carried 
from it up the hill, covered over with a few inches 
of earth, and perhaps six inches square in inside 
measurement, and ten or a dyzen tect in length. 
Over the upper end of the flue en ordinary flour 
barrel is placed on end, banked up with earth. 
Oa some horizontal sticks within, the hams or 
shoulders are laid. The smoke from the fire 
which is made of wood, chips or cobs, repenish- 
ed two or three times a day,—passes up through 
the flue, being sufficiently cooled befure it reaches 
the barrel to prevent injary to the meat. The 
top of the barrel may be covered with an old bit 
of carpet or a piece of bed-quilt, with a broad 
board above that. ‘*This stracture will cure 
meats every 
ure laid down in the books of architecture.’’ 
Proper care should be taken in closing the open 
end where the fire is, sufficiently to regulate the 











in no time. 


draft, and prevent its burning too repidly. 
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Exhausted Fruit Trees. 


It is no uncommon thing to meet with single 
trees or even whole orchards, once productive, 
that have become barren, either yielding no fruit 
whatever, or a few ecrubby specimene—mere 
apologies for the products formerly given. In 
such cases you will perhaps hear it said that the 
trees have tailed, or Shenie exhausted ; whereas 
the truth is that the soi/ is exbausted. Such pbe- 
bomena are viewed as among the mysteries of the 
vegetable kingdom, but they are among the sim- 
plest and most easily explained facts to be met 
with out of doors. It would be difficult to find 
anything more irrational than the couree pursued 
by mapy,in regard to fruit growing. A youngfor- 
chard is planted out, and forthwith sown toa 
grain crop in which the trees stand during the 
summer months, like storks in a rash pond, their 
heads just peering over the nodding grain. Year 
alter year a similar course is pursued. The land 
is expected to bear as much of some sort of crop 
as though an orchard bad never been thought of. 
After mach hard stroggling half the trees, per- 
baps two-thirds, are fuund two have survived, and 
they begin to beara little fruit. At last, by a 
stretch of leniency, the orchard is seeded down, 
and after one or two mowings converted into hard- 
run pasture. Who cver thinks of manuring an 
orchard—or what fool would dream of giving up 
the land to the trees, and manuring it well, and 
cultivating it thoroughly? Yet, ‘if alter the 
woret possible usage the trees do not bear plenty 
of choice fruit, either the nureeryman is blamed, 
or the climate is cursed, or foravoth the trees are 
exhausted! Inthe June number of the Horti- 
culturist, the author of **Ten Acres Enough,”’ 
cites the case of a farmer in the best fruit-grow- 
ing region of New ‘Jersey, who came in posses- 
sivn of a farm, which thirty years ago was used 
as a nursery. Many choice fruit trees were 
planted upon the estate, but the new proprietor 
‘considering the raising of sweet corn and pickles 
the chief end of mas,’’ neglected his trees until 
they only bore meagre crops of indifferent fruit, 
and hed made up his mind to grub out the uselees 
to furnish things moreroom for **corn and cucum- 
bers,” when be was successfully tempted to sell 
out. The bayer determined to reclaim the de- 
generate trees, being encouraged to take this 
course by an account which appeared in the Hor- 
which we cite as 
proof at once of the extent to which soils may be 
exhausted by neglect, and the manner in which 
renovation and reclamation may be effected. Two 
outeast pear trees that bad once borne fine fruit, 
bad for some years only prodaced worthless speci- 
mens. The owner was told they bad exhausted 
the the proper elements of pear tree growth in 
the soil, and that these must be renewed. De- 
termined to test the truth of this theory, he set 
to work very vigorously—scraped off the rough 
outer bark and put on a coating of soft soap; 
pruned and shortened in the trees about a third, 
paring the large cuts and covering them with 
sulutiva of shellac; dug a large trench around 
each tree, cutting away a portion of the roots, 
and filling the trench with good soil and well pre- 
pared manure. Next season the trees put on a 
rich dress of luxuriant fuliage—the second year 
there was a moderate bluom, every bloesom of 
wiich came to fruit. The third season the two 
trees bore six bushels of euperb fruit. Their vig- 
or and fruitiulness were restored, and they liter- 
ally renewed their youth. The theory of rota- 
tiva of crops in general farm practice, is based 
on the fact that constantly growing the same pro- 
duce, exhausts particular elements in the soil, and 
this fact, no doubt, often accounts fur the barren- 
ness of fruit trees and the failure of orchards. 
The soil is robbed of its nutritive qualities year 
ufter year—no new supply is furnished—and out 
of nothing, nothing can come. The practical les- 
son is obvious, we must feed our fruit trecs if we 
expect them to feed us.—Canada Farmer. 








Apples---Economizs Them. 


It is very certain that the apple crop will be 
extremely light this season, and nono should be al- 
lowed to go to waste. Even common windfalls 
are bringing three to four dollars a barrel ia this 
market, and fine picked fruit is worth five and 
seven dollars, at wholesale. In anticipation of 
the small crop, Western owners of dried apples 
on sale in this city are ordering the consignees to 
shold them for un advance,’’ the prices have re- 
cently gone from 8 to 10¢ per Ib. Ia view of all 
this, every applenot kept for winter or used in the 
family, should be dried, as it is certain they will 
be in demand at high prices. All the aids and 
substitutes should also be husbanded, tu take the 
place of apples next wioter, Bottle or otherwise 
put up the peaches, blackberries. whortleberrics, 
pears and orab-apples, and baving exhausted 
these, tomatoes, secured in the same way, are the 
next best substitate. They are one of the easicst 
articles to put up and to keep. They should be 
partially cooked, and then pour off the water; 
then contiaue the cooking till done enough to 
eat ; then put in bottles or jugs, and seal tight. 
Comatoes cooked and dried are also good in win- 
ter, but not equal to those in bottles or cans, 





Improvement of Stock in Nova Scotia. 





In accordance with a suggestion of the Buard 
of Agriculture, and a recommendation of the 
Agricultural Committee of the House, the legis- 
lature of this Province ac its last session voted a 
sum of $10,000, for the importation of stock, 
with a view to improve the breeds of horses and 
cattle in the Province. ‘The Journal of Agricul- 
ture, pablished at Halifax, states that after much 
consideration it bas been determined to parchase 
both horses and cattle in England, and to defer 
the final arrangements for the importation till 
December. It is fuund~ that there will be facili- 
ties for having the animals brought out in a com- 
fortable manner very eacly next spring, in time 
for use next season, 80 that the advantages of a 
fall importation will to a certain extent be secur- 
ed, without the risk and expense of having to 
keep the animals over winter in the Province. It 
is probable also that the Board of Agriculture 
will add to the sum voted by the Legislature such 
surplus sums as can be spared, after providing for 
other requirements. 


Wonderful Hen Story. 


A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer supplies 
the following: “1 have a brownish white ben, 
with the feathers about the neck slightly pencilled 
in gold color, and ber head decorated with a small 
cress, A month or 80 since, she desired to set ; I 
tried for a week or so to break her of the notion, 
having no eggs I cared about putting under her ; 
but she seemed so determined, that | obtained 
eleven eggs of the Poland variety, and gave them 
to her. When she came off to feed next day, I 
discovered a large buff egg in her nest; | then 
marked the Poland eggs and shut the other fowls 
out, suspecting them of intrusion. Next day, I 
found another egg, and so on, for fifteen days Miss 
Biddie continued to furnish her one egg daily. 
At the Pee time she came off with «leven 
chickens. They are now nearly a week old, and 
lively as crickets. If Mr. Bement, or any other 
man, who is a fancier of fancy poultry, can pro- 
duce anything to beat this uncommon barpyard 
fowl, 1 should like to know of it.” 


What do you do with Soap Suds? 


Of them the Scottish Farmer says, although 
generally deemed only fit for being run off into 
the common sewer in the easiest and most expe- 
ditiou8 manner possi rtbeives 
highly beneficial vegetable feeders, as well as use- 
tal insect preventives. Hence the 
be wasted, more especially by parties bering. & 

heir application to the ground, 
teee may will show beneficially vot 
only on ordinary vegetable crops, but also on ber- 
bushes, shfubs, border flowers, and even. win- 
dow pot plants ; oe y nee will or erring oes 
roses, cabbages, of will prevent, 
least, mitigate the mischievous doings of the 














green fiy and caterpillars. 


